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World Population Summary 


In only four years, world popu- 
lation grew by about 172 million. 
That equals the total population of 
the United States today. 

World population increased from 
2.519,000,000 in 1951 to 2,691,000,- 
000 in 1955. That was at the rate 
of 118,000 persons each day. 

The average annual rate of nat- 
ural increase (excess of births over 
deaths) for the period was about 
1.7 percent, the most rapid rate of 
erowth in world history. 

These are a few of many dra- 
matic highlights stressed in a recent 
United Nations’ report which sur- 
veys the world social situation.? 

Throughout history, world popu- 
lation grew very slowly until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
It has been estimated that numbers 
grew at an average annual rate of 
about 0.4 percent between 1650 and 
1850. The rate doubled between 
1850 and 1950, when the average 
annual rate was 0.8 percent. 

The current annual rate of 1.7 
pereent is an explosive speed-up. 
World population is now over 2.7 
billion; and it is inereasing by 
nearly 45 million a year, or 123,000 
a day. Continued acceleration in 
the growth rate is expected for 
some time to come. 

The speed-up in growth rates is 


not caused by a rise in birth rates 
but by a spectacular drop in death 
rates. Since 1946, mortality has 
declined somewhat in nearly all 
countries and drastically in many 
economically underdeveloped areas 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Previously, high death rates had 
offset high birth rates in those areas 
and kept population growth com- 
paratively low. But modern med- 
ical and public health techniques 
increasingly penetrated these un- 
derdeveloped areas after World 
War II. Sharp and rapid reduc- 
tion in death rates often followed. 
Since birth rates usually remained 
at their traditionally high levels, 
these falling death rates triggered 
the dramatic surge in population 
growth. 

Today, population is growing 
most rapidly in areas where these 
conditions exist, namely in most of 
Latin America and in some parts 
of Africa and Asia. 

Birth rates have changed dra- 
matically in only a few areas of the 
world since 1950. The most notable 
declines have been recorded in 
Japan and Puerto Rico. 

Japan, one of the most crowded 
countries of Asia, has recorded the 
most spectacular birth rate decline 
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in modern history: from 34.3* in 
1947 to 18.5 in 1956. It is now con- 
siderably lower than the United 
States birth rate (24.9); it equals 
the traditionally low rate of France 
(18.5) ; and it approaches the very 
low birth rate of the United King- 
dom (16.1). 

This sharp drop of 46 percent 
since 1947 reflects Japan’s drastic 
legislation of 1948 permitting abor- 
tion and sterilization for economic 
and social reasons. Also, contra- 
ception is being more widely prac- 
ticed by the Japanese people. 

Puerto Rico’s birth rate has de- 
clined 19 percent since 1947: from 
42.2 to 34.0 in 1956. Puerto Rico’s 


postwar program to increase indus- © 


trialization and improve education 
and living conditions is partly re- 
sponsible for this decline. 

More important, probably, is that 
Puerto Rico actually exports fer- 
tility. Most of the hundreds of 
thousands who have left their island 
home since 1946 in search of better 
opportunities on the United States 
mainland, have been young adults 
in their prime reproductive ages. 

The United Nations’ report 
stresses that more people are living 
longer in the overpopulated, under- 
developed areas of the world. But 
in this age of vaunted technological 
progress, few people are enjoying 
a decent level of living. The poor 
may be growing even poorer. 


*Birth rates and death rates are in 
terms of 1,000 of the population per year. 
They are crude rates since they have not 
been adjusted for age distribution. In- 
fant mortality rates are in terms of 
deaths of infants under one year of age 
per 1,000 live births. 
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People who have never know 


anything but poverty are becoming 
resentfully aware of this. As a re- 
sult, socio-economic development 
programs initiated in many coun- 
tries to improve conditions have 
become the great hope. 

Unfortunately, rapid population 
growth often outruns the gains of 
these programs in many areas. It 
does this by increasing the already 
heavy pressure on the already 
densely populated lands; by fur- 
ther complicating almost insoluble 
problems of capital formation; and 
by creating such a heavy load of 
dependent children for the working 
population to care for that few are 
able to save and invest for social 
and economic development. 

And in the face of these pressing 
economie problems, the prospect 
ahead is for even more rapid worl 
population growth. This is inevi- 
table as death rates continue down- 
ward in high death rate countries. 

What has happened since 1946 
in Japan and Puerto Rico indicates 
that when people in overpopulated 
lands understand that miserable 
living conditions are inexorably 
linked to rapid population growth, 
they will act to check that growth. 

Universal understanding is the 
key to the problem. Will it be 
generated in time? 


HISTORICAL TREND OF 
POPULATION GROWTH 
Until 1650, world population 
growth was comparatively slow and 
erratic. It was held in check by 
famines, epidemics, droughts, floods, 
wars and rebellions. 
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Figure 1: Worip PopuLaTiION GROWTH, 
1000 To 19562 


The accelerating rate of growth of 
world population since 1750 has mainly 
been due to advances in medical science 
enabling more and more people to in- 
crease the span between birth and death. 


Since 1650, world population has 
grown by leaps and bounds, at an 
ever-accelerating pace. It doubled 
during the two centuries between 
1650 and 1850, and then more than 
doubled again during the one cen- 
tury between 1850 and 1950. At the 
current rate of growth, 1.7 percent 
per year, world numbers will double 
in only a little more than 40 years. 

From 1650 to World War II, the 
more advanced countries of Europe, 
North America and Oceania were 
responsible for much of the world’s 
population growth. But since 1946, 
more and more of the increase in 
world population can be attributed 
to the underdeveloped areas where 
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death rates are now falling rapidly. 


Between 1951 and 1955, Africa, 
Asia and Latin America accounted 
for almost 78 percent of the world’s 
growth. This figure can be expected 
to rise still higher as death rates 
continue to fall in these areas. 


The future trend of world popu- 
lation growth has been discussed in 
these words by Dr. Kingsley Davis, 
Professor of Sociology and Social 
Institutions at the University of 
California in Berkeley and United 
States representative on the United 
Nations Population Commission : 

This explosive human multiplication, 
unanticipated and unexampled in 
history, clearly cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. It would give us nearly 6,000,000,- 
000 by the end of this century and nearly 
13,000,000,000 by the year 2050. How this 
growth is eventually stopped, and when, 
will play a tremendous role in human 
destiny. 

Although a climax in population 
growth is approaching, nothing indicates 
that the peak has yet been reached. The 
total may climb faster in the next twenty 
years than it did in the last twenty. Even 
if the rate of increase begins to decline, 
centuries may pass before it falls to 
simple replacement level; and new bil- 
lions will have been added to the human 
horde in the meantime. Unless a catas- 
trophe intervenes we and our children will 
share the earth with a lot more people 
than we do today. 


THREE PATTERNS OF GROWTH 


The United Nations’ report classi- 
fies the countries of the world into 
three categories in its review of 
world population growth trends. 
These categories are determined by 
three different patterns of popula- 
tion growth which prevail in most 
of the world today. 

Countries with high fertility and 
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mortality: Population grows at a 
moderate rate of from less than one 
to no more than two percent a year 
in countries where both birth and 
death rates are high. This pat- 
tern of growth probably applies to 
much of Africa (except the popu- 
lation of European origin), much 
of Asia and perhaps a few countries 
in Middle and South America. 
Birth rates range from 40 to 50; 
and death rates from 25 to 30, with 
a correspondingly low expectation 
of life of about 30 or 35 years. 
Infant mortality is high. The popu- 
lation is young, with a large pro- 
portion of children and a low ratio 
of persons over 60 years of age. 

Countries with high fertility and 
moderate or low mortality: Popu- 
lation grows rapidly, with rates 
ranging from two to three percent 
per year or higher. This pattern of 
growth is found in the major part 
of Middle and South America, some 
countries in Asia and probably some 
in Africa. Birth rates of the coun- 
tries in this group are similar to 
those of the countries of the first 
group. But the death rates have de- 
clined to a level of 10 to 20, or even 
lower, with a corresponding expec- 
tation of life of 40 to 60 years. In- 
fant mortality rates are falling. The 
proportion of people under 20 is 
higher than in the first category, 
and the fertility potential for fu- 
ture growth is very great. 


Countries with low fertility and 
mortality: Population is growing 
at a rate of from one-half to about 
one and a half percent a year. 
Europe, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the Euro- 
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pean population of South Africa, 
Japan and Argentina fall into this 
category. Birth rates range from 
15 to 25. Death rates are in the 
neighborhood of 10. Infant mor- 
tality is likewise low. These coun- 
tries generally have an aging popu- 
lation with a comparatively small 
proportion of children and a large 
proportion of persons over 60.4 


EVEN FASTER GROWTH TO COME 


In these words the Report warns 
that today’s unprecedented rate of 
world population growth will inevi- 
tably accelerate: 


... As the decline of death-rates in the 
under-developed countries continues, more 
and more of them shift from category A 
(high fertility, high mortality) to ecate- 
gory B (high fertility, low mortality) 
where population growth is rapid. Mean- 
while, among the countries of both cate- 
gories A and B, the average annual ex- 
cess of births over deaths grows steadily 
larger. Rates of natural increase approxi- 
mating or exceeding 3 per cent per 
annum, which were almost unknown in 
the world up to the time of the Second 
World War, are no longer exceptional... .5 


The Report concludes its analysis 
of world population trends with 
the following statement: 


The world picture emerging from the 
analysis of current demographic trends 
is one of rapid and ever-accelerating 
population growth, and under present con- 
ditions it can be expected that world 
population will continue to grow—and 
accelerate in its rate of growth—for some 
time in the future, primarily as a result 
of extremely rapid expansion in the eco- 
nomically under-developed regions.® 


WORLD-WIDE FERTILITY TRENDS 


The Report notes that during the 
period 1951-1955, birth rates were 
relatively stable, with only a few 
notable exceptions. 
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Figure 2: AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF 
PoPULATION GRowTH, 1650-19567 


Recently, the area of most rapid growth 
has shifted to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries where almost two-thirds of the hu- 
man race live. 


frica and Asia possess vital sta- 
tistics sufficiently reliable to permit 
an exact analysis of the birth trend. 
But it appears from various official 
and unofficial estimates that the 
annual birth rates of most countries 
in Africa ranged from 40 to 50, and 
that these rates fluctuated very 
little during the postwar period.® 

The same generalization can be 
made for the Asian countries with 
the notable exceptions of Japan, 
the Ryukyu Islands, Cyprus and 
Israel. The populations of these 
four areas account for only a small 
fraction of the total population of 
Asia and are in no sense represen- 
tative of typical Asian populations. 

JAPAN’S SPECTACULAR 
FERTILITY DECLINE 

Japan has by far the largest pop- 

ulation of these four areas and de- 


; Few underdeveloped countries of 
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serves special consideration. There, 
90 million people are crowded on a 
few little islands not as large as 
California. Even though their agri- 
culture is as efficient in food pro- 
duction per acre as any in the 
world today, the Japanese must im- 
port about one-fifth of their food. 

The Japanese birth rate fell 46 
percent in only nine years. No other 
nation in the world has experienced 
such a sudden decline in fertility. 

The birth rate was 34.3 in 1947. 
In 1950, it was 28.2. The decline 
gained momentum, and the birth 
rate dropped to 18.5 in 1956. It is 
now considerably below the birth 
rate of the United States (24.9) 
and equals the traditionally low 
rate of France (18.5). In fact, 
Japan’s birth rate now approaches 
the very low rate of the United 
Kingdom (16.1).° 

The present low Japanese birth 
rate is even more remarkable than 
these figures would indicate. Be- 
cause the spectacular birth rate de- 
cline came only after World War 
II, Japan still has a relatively 
young population with a much 
larger proportion of young adults 
in their reproductive ages than the 
older populations of the United 
States and the countries of north- 
ern and western Europe. If allow- 
ance were made for this factor, the 
Japanese fertility level would ap- 
pear even lower in comparison with 
these western countries. 

The reasons for this rapid decline 
in fertility are clear enough. Abor- 
tion and sterilization were, in effect, 
legalized in 1948 for economic and 
social reasons. Abortion in partic- 
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ular has been widely used. It has 
been estimated recently that there 
was about one abortion for every 
live birth.1° Contraception also has 
gained wider acceptance in Japan 
during the postwar period. 


LATIN AMERICAN FERTILITY 


The Report analyzes the postwar 
trends in the officially registered 
and unofficially estimated birth 
rates of the various Latin American 
countries. Generally speaking, their 
birth rates are among the highest 
in the world, ranging from 40 to 
50. Argentina and probably Uru- 
guay are notable exceptions with 
crude birth rates of about 25 or 
below—much lower than the Latin 
American average.'! The fertility 
level of both countries is similar to 
that of the United States. 

Birth rates have not changed sig- 
nificantly during the postwar 
period in most Middle and South 
American countries. Puerto Rico 
is an outstanding exception. 

Puerto Rico’s birth rate has 
fallen 19 percent in nine years: 
from 42.2 in 1947 to 34.0 in 1956.12 

Part of this downtrend probably 
reflects a decline in the average 
size of Puerto Rican families. In- 
dustrialization, urbanization and 
levels of education have all been 
rising rapidly during the postwar 
period, and these factors normally 
are conducive to a decrease in the 
size of families. 

In all probability, emigration has 
been a much more important factor 
in the decline of Puerto Rican fer- 
tility levels. The postwar period 
has brought an unprecedented flow 
of emigrants to the United States 
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mainland. A very large — 
of these emigrants have been young 
adults in their prime reproductive 
ages. 
EUROPE’S FERTILITY 
DIFFERENTIALS LESSEN 

The most outstanding feature of 
Europe’s postwar fertility trends 
is that the fertility differentials of 
the various countries are not nearly 
so large as they were before World 
War II. 

In analyzing these trends, the 
Report divides European countries 
into three major groups on the basis 
of their prewar (1935-39) fertility 
levels. 

The first group includes the coun- 
tries of northern and western Eu- 
rope where birth rates during 1935- 
39 were comparatively very low, 
averaging about 15. The annua 
number of births only slightly = 
ceeded the number of deaths in sev- 
eral of these countries. 

Most of the countries in this 
group experienced ‘‘baby booms’’ 
immediately following World War 
II. In several countries, birth rates 
increased by more than 50 percent 
from their lowest level of the 1930’s 
to their postwar highs. But by 1950, 
the birth rates had declined from 
these peaks and have since experi- 
enced little change. Since 1950, the 
average level of fertility in north- 
ern and western Europe has been 
only a little higher than during the 
1935-39 period. A birth rate of 
about 17 now represents the typical 
fertility level for the area. 

The second group includes the 
countries of eastern Europe where 
birth rates during 1935-39 wer 
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@ higher, ranging from about 
5 to 30. 


The third group consists of the 
countries of southern Europe where 
the birth rates for 1935-39 ranged 
from about 22 to 27. The fertility 
levels of these countries were con- 
siderably higher than those of 
northern and western Europe but 
somewhat lower than the average 
in the eastern European countries. 

Most European countries in the 
second and third groups experi- 
enced no postwar upswing in birth 
rates comparable to that in north- 
ern and western Europe. Generally 
speaking, birth rates in the second 
and third group countries contin- 
ued downward throughout the post- 
war period. Any increases moved 
the postwar highs only slightly 
above the 1935-39 birth rate levels. 


Among countries of the second 
mroup (eastern Europe) where pre- 
war fertility was comparatively 
high, the postwar birth rates of Bul- 
garia, the USSR and Rumania have 
declined quite strikingly. Bul- 
garia’s crude birth rate fell from 
24 during 1935-39 to about 20 dur- 
ing 1953-55; the crude birth rates 
for the USSR and Rumania ap- 
pear to have dropped from 30 to 
about 25; but little, if any, decline 
has been observed in Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 

The postwar decline was much 
more dramatic in the countries in 
the third group (southern Europe). 
Now, their average level of fertility 
is approaching that of northern 
and western Europe.'® 

Italy is a spectacular example of 
e* trend. By 1956, the Italian 
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birth rate had declined to 18, down 
from 23 during 1935-39.14 In fact, 
Italy’s birth rate is now lower than 
that of a number of northern and 
western European countries—in- 
eluding France. Birth rates in 
some parts of northern Italy are 
among the world’s lowest today. 


FERTILITY IN U. S., CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 

The principal countries where 
higher birth rates are responsible 
for population growth during re- 
cent years are the United States, 
Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land. All experienced ‘‘baby 
booms”’ shortly after World War 
II. But the birth rates in these 
English-speaking countries did not 
decline sharply after a year or two 
at high levels as in northern and 
western Europe. 

In 1956, the birth rate was 24.9 
for the United States, 28.1 for Can- 
ada, 22.3 for Australia and 24.7 
for New Zealand. These crude birth 
rates are comparable to those of the 
USSR and some of the European 
satellites. 

It should be stressed that al- 
though the baby boom has continued 
apace in United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, in ac- 
tual numbers the population in- 
crease of these countries during 
1951-55 has been only about one- 
tenth that of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In these four countries, the pros- 
pects for stabilization in population 
growth are very far in the future. 
This is in contrast to all other ur- 
ban-industrial countries of Europe, 
and even Japan, where there is very 
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little likelihood of any great in- 
crease in numbers. 


Dr. Frank W. Notestein, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Population Re- 
search at Princeton University has 
analyzed the effect of the continu- 
ing ‘‘baby boom’’ on the age com- 
position of the United States popu- 
lation : 

The population of the United States 
has begun to grow younger. Individually 
we grow older with ever-increasing 
chances of survival, while collectively we 
have started to grow younger for the first 
time in our national history. The reason 
for the trend is of course the spectacular 
inerease in the number of births since the 
war, 

This collective drift to younger average 
ages will have a host of repercussions on 
the temper of our life. Indeed, these 
repercussions are being felt already in 
new pressures for schools, houses, and the 
sharply expanding urban development. As 
the younger groups gain predominance 
in the total population figure, will our 
economy become more dynamic and will 
our leaders in industry and government 
take over at an earlier age? 

This trend to a younger average age is 
new in the Western world. Our popula- 
tions had been getting older for a long 
time, and after 1930 they had been aging 
very rapidly. In the United States half 
of the population was under 17 years of 
age in 1820. The median age began to 
rise and had elimbed above 25 by 1920. 
It was at a maximum of 30.2 in the early 
fifties. By 1956 it had fallen to 29.9, and 
there is a possibility that it will fall be- 
low 26 by 1975.15 


WORLD-WIDE MORTALITY TRENDS 

Undoubtedly the most revolu- 
tionary demographic trend of the 
century has been the rapidly de- 
clining death rates of many under- 
developed countries during the 
postwar years. The world at large 
has been slow to understand the 
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significance of this trend. Yet, i 
has been the main determinant o 
population growth in recent years. 


The United Nations’ report uses 
three measures to trace recent 
world-wide mortality trends: 


1) Crude death rates (annual number 
of deaths per 1,000 population). 

2) Infant mortality rates (deaths of 
infants under 1 year of age per 
1,000 live births). 

Expectation of life at birth (the 
average number of years of life a 
new-born baby ¢an expect). 


oo 
Ww 


The Report stresses that each of 
these measures has its advantages 
and shortcomings. The crude death 
rate is used most often because it 
is frequently the only available in- 
dicator of mortality levels in coun- 
tries with poor statistics. But be- 
cause it is strongly influenced by 
the age composition of the popula- 
tion, it is apt to be a very imperfec@ 
measure, accurate only in compari- 
sons of populations with very simi- 
lar age compositions. 

To illustrate, a country whose 
population includes a large propor- 
tion of older persons will tend to 
have a higher crude death rate than 
a country with a smaller proportion 
of older people. This will be true 
even if levels of living and public 
health are equal in the two coun- 
tries. Conversely, a country where 
the population has a high propor- 
tion of youngsters will tend to have 
a low crude death rate, even if pub- 
lic health conditions are only mod- 
erately satisfactory. 


If these facts are kept in mind, 
they will help to explain why some 
underdeveloped countries such as 


Ceylon now report crude “@ 
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Figure 3: Crupe DeaTH RATES OF SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1946 AND 195516 


These are the death rates of a number of countries with relatively good statistics, 
which have experienced significant declines in mortality during the postwar period. 
In those areas where modern improvements in public health have been most effective, 
death rates have declined by as much as 50 percent during the postwar decade. 
With the exception of Japan and Puerto Rico, birth rates have tended to remain at 


their traditionally high levels. 


rates which are lower than those 
reported by such advanced western 
countries as the United Kingdom. 
Ceylon’s population is much young- 
er than the aging population of 
the United Kingdom. While Cey- 
lon and many of the underde- 
veloped countries have taken vast 
strides in mortality control during 


recent years, their general stand- 
ards of health and sanitation are 
still far below those of the more 
advanced countries. 


AFRICAN MORTALITY 


Africa is truly the ‘‘Dark Conti- 
nent’’ when it comes to vital sta- 
tistics. The registration of deaths 
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is perhaps even less complete than 
the registration of births; and even 
a realistic estimate of the deaths for 
considerable parts of Africa is not 
possible. The Report considers that 
African death rates range from 
about 20 to 30, the higher figure 
being the more typical. 

It is believed that the death rate 
has tended to decline somewhat in 
recent years since there have been 
some postwar improvements in 
public health facilities in certain 
areas.!* 


ASIAN MORTALITY 


The vital statistics of Asia are 
somewhat more complete than those 
of Africa. Today, most Asian coun- 
tries have either traditionally high 
death rates or rapidly declining 
death rates. 

Asian countries where death 
rates remain high include the two 
most populous nations on earth, 
China and India. The Report esti- 
mates that death rates range from 
about 25 to 30. Death rates have 
probably declined since World War 
II in areas where public health 
programs have been initiated. But 
for the most part, modern medical 
and public health techniques have 
not yet begun to reach the masses 
of the people. When they do, mor- 
tality levels will decline rapidly. 

Countries with more rapidly de- 
elining mortality include Ceylon, 
Malaya, Taiwan, Turkey and Japan 
and represent a very small propor- 
tion of Asia’s total population. 
They have drastically reduced their 
levels of mortality mainly through 
spectacular postwar acheivements 
in the field of public health and 
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the liberal use of the newer insecti- 
cides. Their crude death rates are 
now very low, in some cases even 
below 10—a rate comparable to the 
countries of northern and western 
Europe. As previously noted, these 
low rates are due not only to drastic 
reductions in mortality but also to 
the youthfulness of Asian popu- 
lations.18 


With the exception of Japan, the 
populations of these countries are 
now growing very rapidly. Annual 
rates of natural increase are from 
about 2.5 to 3.0 percent, or even 
more. This speed-up in growth is 
due to the fact that the birth rates 
have remained at their tradition- 
ally high levels while death rates 
have declined sharply. 


With the birth rate declining 
now in Japan, the gap between 
births and deaths is narrowing. As 
a result, the rate of population 
growth is slowing down. In spite of 
this, the yearly increase is still so 
large that stabilization in numbers 
is a good many years in the future. 


LATIN AMERICAN MORTALITY 


The Report finds that in Latin 
America, most countries have ex- 
perienced significant postwar re- 
ductions in mortality and death 
rates now range between 10 and 20. 
In several countries, these rates are 
close to the low death rates of north- 
ern and western Europe. But the 
age composition of the populations 
tends to minimize the death rates 
in all Latin American countries 
except Argentina and Uruguay. 

As in the rapidly-growing coun- 
tries of Asia, declining death rates 
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have greatly accelerated the rates 
of population growth in Latin 
America because birth rates have 
generally remained at high levels. 

Today, the population of Latin 
America is the most rapidly grow- 
ing of any major region of the 
world. Average annual growth 
rates of 3.0 percent are not uncom- 
mon in Middle America and rates 
of 2.0 to 2.5 percent are typical in 
tropical South America.’® 


EUROPEAN MORTALITY 


The most striking feature of re- 
cent mortality trends in Europe is 
that the prewar differentials be- 
tween major areas are somewhat 
reduced. 


Before World War II, the death 
rates of most northern and western 
European countries were about as 
low as modern medical science could 
achieve. They have changed very 
little in postwar years. 


But the prewar death rates of 
eastern and southern European 
countries were considerably higher, 
and these have continued to decline 
during postwar years. The death 
rates in southern and eastern Eu- 
ropean countries now average about 
9 and 10, respectively, compared 
with about 11 for the northern and 
western European countries. 

Once again, age composition of 
the population is an important fac- 
tor in comparing the death rates of 
these different areas. In northern 
and western Europe, populations 
include a larger proportion of older 
people so death rates are higher al- 
though general health levels are 
better. 
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MORTALITY IN U. S., CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 

The postwar mortality trends in 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have been 
very similar to those of northern 
and western Europe. Death rates 
were very low before the war and 
have declined very slightly since 
the war. They now average about 
nine, reflecting the smaller propor- 
tion of older people in the popula- 
tions compared with northern and 
western Europe.”° 

It should be stressed that mor- 
tality levels in northern and west- 
ern Europe, the United States and 
the English-speaking Common- 
wealth countries have about reached 
rock bottom at the present stage of 
medical science. Deaths from in- 
fectious and communicable diseases 
are comparatively rare. The im- 
portant killers now are the degen- 
erative diseases such as heart dis- 
ease and cancer. Until effective 
cures are developed for these, it is 
unlikely that the expectation of life 
will advance far beyond the present 
level of about 70. 


WORLD-WIDE INFANT MORTALITY 


The infant mortality rate, the 
number of deaths of infants under 
one year of age per 1,000 live births, 
is a very useful index of mortality 
as such and of general levels of 
living in any given country. The 
eare given to infants reflects the 
excellence of medical services and 
facilities and also the levels of edu- 
cation, ete. 

In countries where infant mor- 
tality is highest, about 250 of every 
1,000 children born die before they 
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are one year of age. In contrast, 
only 30 of every 1,000 children 
born die in countries with the low- 
est infant mortality rates.” 

By definition, the age composi- 
tion of the population is not a fac- 
tor in comparing the infant mor- 
tality rates of different countries. 
Few of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have reliable infant mortality 
rates, so the Report has prepared 
estimates for some countries. 


Infant mortality rates range 
from over 200 in the least developed 
areas of the world down to from 
20 to 30 in the most advanced na- 
tions of northern and western Eu- 
rope and the English-speaking 
countries overseas. 

The infant mortality rates in 
most of Africa and Asia appear to 
be around 200 or more. In tropical 
Latin America, they range from 
about 125 to 175. In Argentina and 
probably in Uruguay, they are less 
than 100; in eastern and southern 
Europe, they appear to be between 
50 and 100; in northern and west- 
ern Europe, they range from 50 
down to about 20—with Sweden, 
the Netherlands and Norway re- 
cording the lowest rates. The 
United States and the English- 
speaking Commonwealth countries 
now have infant mortality rates of 
from 20 to about 30. 


In the least developed areas of 
the world where infant mortality 
rates are high, most infant deaths 
are due either to birth injuries or 
to such environmental factors as 
infectious diseases and nutritional 
deficiencies. Improvement in living 
levels and health conditions will re- 
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sult in lower infant mortality rates 
and inevitably in faster population 
growth. 


In the most developed countries 
of the world which report infant 
mortality rates of between 20 and 
30, most infant deaths are due to 
hereditary factors or to environ- 
mental damage during pregnancy. 
Recently, some progress has been 
made in the control of weaknesses 
developed during pregnancy. 
Deaths from hereditary factors 
probably still occur about as fre- 
quently as ever.?? 

In spite of steadily declining in- 
fant mortality in many parts of the 
world, it is estimated that from 12 
to 20 million infants born each year 
die before their first birthday.** 


WORLD-WIDE LIFE EXPECTANCY 


The expectation of life at birth 
is the best statistical index of mor- 
tality. It is not influenced by the 
age composition of the population, 
since it reflects mortality experi- 
ence at all ages. Unfortunately, not 
many economically underdeveloped 
countries have the demographic 
statistics necessary for its caleula- 
tion. 

In all countries where data are 
available, life expectancy at birth 
has shown an increase in recent 


years. These increases have been 
most dramatic in those underde- 


veloped countries where  post- 
WorldWar II public health pro- 
grams have achieved the greatest 
success. Once again, Ceylon is a 
striking example. There, life ex- 


pectaney at birth jumped from 
about 46 years in 1945-47 to around 
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MEXICO COMPARED WITH 


THAT OF THE UNITED Kinepom, 19554 


The age composition of the population of Mexico is typical of the economically 
underdeveloped areas of the world where high birth rates and, until recently, high 


death rates have been the rule. 


The age profile of the U.K. is representative of 


the more advanced nations of western Europe. 


61 years in 1950-55. Such a rapid 
increase in life expectancy is proba- 
bly unprecedented. It took most 
northern and western European 
countries at least half a century 
to achieve comparable gains. 


Aithough few data are available, 
the smallest postwar gains in life 
expectancy have been achieved in 
underdeveloped countries 
where modern public health pro- 
grams have not yet begun to reach 
many of the people. 


those 


Only small postwar gains have 
also been achieved in the most ad- 
vanced countries of northern and 
western Europe, the United States, 
and the English-speaking Common- 
wealth countries where life expect- 
ancies were quite high before the 
war. Not much gain can be re- 
corded now until deaths from the 


degenerative diseases can be re- 
duced. 

Today, in much of Africa and 
such Asian countries as India, Pak- 
istan and the Philippines the expec- 
tation of life at birth is very low— 
probably around 30 to 40 years. In 
most of tropical Latin America, 
life expectaney probably ranges 
from around 40 to 50 years. In 
Argentina, Japan and eastern and 
southern Europe, life expectancy 
would be in the neighborhood of 65 
years. The highest levels of life 
expectancy (about 70) are found 
in northern and western Europe, 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.”5 

ARE THE POOR GROWING 
POORER? 

The people in the wunderde- 

veloped areas are living longer, but 
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not necessarily better. Rapid popu- 
lation growth which accompanies 
reductions in mortality requires 
the production of goods and serv- 
ices at least at the same rate if the 
same low living level is maintained, 
let alone a higher or even a satis- 
factory level. 

Unfortunately, rapid population 
growth itself seriously hinders pro- 
grams of economic and social de- 
velopment in these areas. The Re- 
port points out three ways that 
rapid growth retards development: 


... First, it can increase the pressure of 
population on land that is already densely 
settled and so retard increases in the 
productivity of agricultural labour. This 
effect is seen not only in countries where 
nearly all the cultivable land is now occu- 
pied but also in many under-developed 
countries where the density of agricul- 
tural population in the cultivated areas is 
high, although large amounts of poten- 
tially productive land lie unused because 
of land ownership systems, lack of capital 
or techniques to exploit available land, or 
for other reasons. 

Second, accelerating population growth 
can aggravate the problem of capital 
shortage, which is one of the most im- 
portant obstacles to economic develop- 
ment of nearly all under-developed coun- 
tries. The faster the population grows, 
the larger the share of each year’s in- 
come which must be invested in increasing 
the stock of productive equipment merely 
to maintain the existing level of equip- 
ment per worker. The larger the invest- 
ments required for this purpose, the 
smaller the share of annual income that 
will be available either to raise the level 
of current consumption per capita, or to 
make investments which would increase 
productivity and permit higher levels of 
consumption in the future. 

While in a well-developed dynamic 
economy the demand for such capital in- 
vestments may serve as a stimulus to con- 
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tinuing economic growth, the case of the 
under-developed countries, with their nar- 
row margin of income over subsistence 
needs, is different. For most of them it is 
difficult to save and invest enough from 
their meagre annual income to permit 
economic development to proceed at a 
satisfactory pace, even without rapid 
population growth. It is true that if 
these countries can industrialize and 
better utilize their human as well as their 
natural resources, some of them, at least, 
will undoubtedly benefit in the long run 
from a substantially larger population. 
But even where a larger population would 
be advantageous in the long run, eco- 
nomie progress will be hindered if num- 
bers increase so rapidly as to put an ex- 
cessive strain upon the economy. 

Third, the high birth-rates of the under- 
developed countries create a heavy load 
of dependent children for the working 
population ... the percentages of children 
under 15 years of age in the less de- 
veloped countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America are generally on the order 
of 40 per cent or more of the total popu- 
lation, while the range of this ratio in 
the European countries is from about 
20 to 30 per cent. This difference is the 
consequence of the higher birth-rates in 
the former areas. The necessity of sup- 
porting so many children puts the workers 
of the under-developed countries at an 
added disadvantage in their efforts to 
save and invest for economic develop- 
ment. It also complicates the problem of 
providing the children with the education 
that is essential for social and economic 
advancement in the long run. 


The economic handicap of a high ratio 
of children is to a certain extent offset 
in under-developed countries by the cus- 
tom of putting children to work at an 
early age, and also by the practice in 
these countries of continuing to work be- 
yond the age at which retirement is com- 
mon in the industrialized countries. While 
neither of these practices may be socially 
desirable, they reduce the dependency 
load. . . .27 
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THE DILEMMA OF FERTILITY 


The late Norman Himes de- 
scribed the era in which birth rates 
and death rates began to come un- 
der human control as the ‘‘Vital 
Revolution.’’ Even though another 
chapter of this revolution has 
started, people the world over have 
yet to learn what it means. 

As a result, the sharp decline in 
world death rates and the discour- 
agingly slow reduction in birth 
rates place humanity squarely in 
the middle of one of the great chal- 
lenges of history. 

In 1945, the United Nations was 
founded on the hope that mankind 
might be able to eliminate war if 
the basic securities—political, eco- 
nomie and spiritual—could be 
achieved for all people. Now, the 
recent United Nations’ report of 
the world social situation shows 
with unmistakable clarity that this 
high hope is imperiled by too-rapid 
population growth. 

One of the greatest advances of 
modern times has been man’s con- 
trol over early death. Billions of 
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government and private dollars 
have been devoted to this cause. 

High birth rates, traditionally 
essential for survival in all high 
death rate areas, have now become 
archaic where death rates are fall- 
ing. Yet, the fertility obsession— 
once so necessary and now so dan- 
gerous —continues and threatens 
world peace and security. 

Fertility now demands reap- 
praisal in terms of modern medical 
technology before the increasing 
imbalance between births and 
deaths causes even more explosive 
population growth. 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
FERTILITY DILEMMA 

The greatest enemy in the battle 
to raise levels of living is this ac- 
eelerated population growth. The 
ways in which it retards economic 
development in many areas of the 
world were discussed frankly by 
leading industrialists, economists, 
sociologists and statesmen who at- 
tended the recent International 
Industrial Development Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. 


TaBLE I. Esti ATED POPULATION OF THE WORLD BY REGIONS IN 1951 AND 1955.28 








Average 
Increase Percentof Annual Rate 
Region 1951 1955 1951-1955 TotalIncrease of Increase 
(in millions) (percent) 
WORLD TOTAL 2,519 2,691 172 100.0 8 
Africa 204 223 19 11.1 2.3 
America* 
North 171 183 12 7.0 1.7 
Middle & South 166 183 17 . 9.9 2.5 
Asiat 1,384 1,481 97 56.6 1.7 
Europe 397 409 12 7.0 0.7 
Oceania 13.3 14.6 1.3 0.8 2.4 
USSR 184 197 13 7.6 1.7 





*North America includes: Alaska, Canada, United States, St. Pierre and Miquelon 
and Greenland. Middle and South America: the remainder of America. 
tIncludes Turkey but excludes the USSR. 
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© Speaking before this group of 


world leaders, Dr. A. Eugene 
Staley, senior international econ- 
omist of the Stanford Research In- 
stitute, stated that: 
all the vaunted technological 
and economic progress of modern times, 
there are probably more poverty-stricken 
people in the world today than there were 
fifty years ago or a hundred years ago. 
This is beeause economic progress has 
heen slow or non-existent in most of the 
under-developed countries during this pe- 
riod, in which their populations have 
been erowing.29 

In a world where distances have 
been speedily shrinking through 
the magie of high-speed communi- 
cation, the widening economic in- 
equalities between nations of the 
world are becoming ever more pain- 
fully obvious. Yet, despite our ef- 
forts of the past decade to even out 
these sharp differences in the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of 
many of the earth’s people, Staley 
stated that: ‘‘. . . not only is the 
gap in living levels between under- 
developed and highly developed 
countries rather great, but it seems 
to be widening rather than nar- 
rowing. According to the statistical 
services of the United Nations, the 
developed countries are not only 
far ahead, but are pulling further 
ahead.’ ’8° 

Some figures concerning the size 
of the problems of economic devel- 
opment, and how these are being 
compounded by rapid population 
growth, were put into perspective 
by Dr. David M. Wright, economist 
of McGill University. Wright told 
the members of the conference 
that: 


... The per capita gross national product 


Despite 
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of the United States in 1955 is figured at 
$2,343.00; that of Ceylon at $122.00; that 
of Burma at $52.00... .But let us take a 
more developed Latin American country 
—say Mexico. Their per capita G.N.P. 
is $187.00. 

In other words, to raise the per capita 
gross national product of Mexico to the 
American level would require a thirteen 
fold increase in output .. . relative to 
the same population. But .. . Mexico will 
double its population by 1980. So, to have 
Mexico reach, and keep the present Amer- 
ican per capita level by 1980 will require 
not a thirteen fold, but a twenty six fold 
increase in output (gross national prod- 
uct)!! In absolute terms it means a rise 
in Mexican annual gross national product 
from around $6 billion to $78 billion, to 
$156 billion !31 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 


The figures vividly illustrate 
how all attempts to raise living 
levels are stillborn when offset by 
too-rapid population growth. The 
necessity to balance births and 
deaths, a relatively simple lesson 
in human arithmetic, has only been 
learned effectively by a small pro- 
portion of the human race. Wheth- 
er the learning process can be 
speeded up rapidly enough to buy 
the time necessary for an economic 
breakthrough is one of the greatest 
challenges of our time. 

Unfortunately, strong psycholog- 
ical prejudices make it almost im- 
possible for many people to recog- 
nize this challenge, so potent is the 
obsession with fertility. But mod- 
ern history records heartening ex- 
amples where people have learned 
this lesson in human arithmetic: 
Ireland, and more recently Italy, 
Japan and Puerto Rico. 

The people in these countries 
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have acted—or are acting—in vari- 
ous ways to check a fertility that 
was threatening runaway popula- 
tion growth. This gives hope that 
population growth will be checked, 
once the people understand the dy- 
namics involved. 


But with world population = 
growing at the fastest rate in his- 
tory, the time during which such 
understanding can forestall human 
misery is counted in years, not in 
generations or centuries. 

ROBERT C. COOK, Editor 
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